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Consequently, a few faulty or erroneous translations are found here and there 
throughout the work. For lack of space they cannot be discussed here separa- 
tim. The notes, both introductory and explanatory, are clear, concise, and, 
with the exception of a few minor details, accurate. The occasional misprints 
which have crept in are of importance only where they change citations (e.g., on 
p. 82, the Odyssey reference should be to Book 19, and on p. 345 the Medea 
reference should be 1156-66). 

The editor and his co-workers have every reason to be satisfied with their 
work. They have produced a book which should be for the layman an incen- 
tive and a guide to the study of Hellenic life and thought, and for the specialist 
a source of interest and enlightenment on many subjects. 

George Miller Calhoun 
University of Texas 



Die orientalischen Religionen im romischen Heidentum. By Franz 
Cumont. Authorized Translation into German by Georg 
Gehrich. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 19 14. Pp. 

xxi+347. M. 5. 

The first French edition of this work appeared in 1906 and the German 
translation by Georg Gehrich in 1910. The present edition, though "revised 
and enlarged," does not differ greatly from its predecessor, which contained 
344 pages. 

The author, Professor Cumont, has long been known as an authority on 
the subject of Roman and oriental religion, and his recent visit to America 
has made him personally known to many scholars here. His writings are 
authoritative and even in their translated form retain their original simplicity 
of arrangement and clarity of statement. 

This work contains eight chapters which are followed (pp. 244-336) by 
notes giving authorities, references, and explanations. This leaves the text 
unincumbered by footnotes and parentheses. The first chapter deals with the 
relations between Rome and the Orient and the influence of the latter on 
Rome's institutions, literature, and art. A discussion of the sources, literary, 
epigraphic, and archaeological, follows. Chap, ii discusses the reasons for 
the spread of the oriental religions, their appeal to emotion and understanding. 
"Es ist der machtvolle Ruf zu einem neuen Leben, einem iibernaturlichen 
Dasein in dieser und jener Welt, der die Propaganda ihrer Priester unwider- 
stehlich macht" (p. 54). 

Chaps, iii, iv, v, and vi discuss respectively the cults of Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia and their influence on Roman thought. To outline 
these chapters at any length would too greatly extend this review. All are 
of compelling interest, and that on Mithra not least. Though the remark of 
Renan is often quoted, as the author says (p. 184), it is worth repeating: 
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"Si le christianisme eAt 6te arrete dans sa croissance par quelque maladie 
mortelle, le monde eut et6 mithriaste." 

Chap, vii is a fascinating discussion of astrology and magic, and chap, viii 
describes the transformation of Roman paganism under oriental influences. 

The translation is accurate, typographical errors have been eliminated, 
and the paper used in this edition is much better than that employed in many 
Teubner books. It is to be hoped that an English translation of this invaluable 
book will soon place an even larger number of readers under obligations to 
M. Cumont. 

Louis E. Lord 

Obehlin College 

Anlike Schriften fiber Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung, auf ihre 
Quellen untersucht. Von Paul Rabbow. I. Die Therapie 
des Zorns. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. S. 198. M. 6. 

This part of the treatise, the author informs us, is an analysis of the 
literature upon Therapie des Zorns and has for its purpose to prepare the way 
to a definite knowledge of the foundation and fundamental ideas upon which 
is based the technique of a methodical self -discipline and influencing of the will. 

The result reached by this rather intricate but clearly followed literary 
investigation is that the therapeutic part of Seneca's writings, De ira, from 
which the investigation sets out, is substantially the doctrine of Posidonius, 
Uepit 'Opyrjs. To some extent Seneca transformed this doctrine, in some 
measure he faithfully reproduced it, while in some parts of his own writings 
he evinces independence of thought. 

This well-wrought essay in literary-historical criticism brings out again 
and serves to accentuate the fact so often emphasized by the historians of 
Greek philosophy, namely, the intellectual dependence and absence of origi- 
nality which characterize the entire post-Aristotelian period. Of interest to 
the student of psychology is also the fact, brought out in this book, that the 
Greek doctrine of the emotion of anger is faulty, in that it lays stress upon what 
is rather an accident and not the essence of the emotion, and it fails to appre- 
hend the essential element in this emotion. Aristotle's definition 1 of anger 
as "an impulse attended with pain to a conspicuous revenge," and Seneca's 
definition, "the desire of avenging an injury," apply to only one variety of this 
emotion and they leave out the essential element in the true definition. The 
emotion of anger is directed, not to doing evil in return for evil suffered, but 
to the resistance of aggression upon one's life or well-being, and this reaction 
may stop altogether short of revenge. 

John E. Russell 

Williams College 

"See Ars Khetorica, B, cap. 2: i<rru> 5^ bpy^i 6pel-is /«t& Xtarijs ri/uaplas <j>aivoix4vr]s 
3ih <pai.voiJ.4vqv i\iywplav twv els afrrbv f) tQv airov, rot) dXiyapeiv psfi vpocrijKovTot. Edd. 



